








® Here is the route of the § day 
Triangle Tour. Canadian National 
also operates daily north and 
south bound steamers connecting 
Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 
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ERE is a trip through the scenic 

heart of the Canadian Rockies 
—and a60o-mile ocean voyage through 
the famous Inside Passage where the 
mountains, themselves, come down ‘o 
the sea 
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See Mt. Robson, armoured giant 
of the Canadian Rockies .. . visit 
Jasper National Park—golf on its 
championship course—ride on moun- 
tain-trails. Travel on to Kitwanga, 
strange land of totem poles, and the 
famous “River of Clouds.” Cruise 
from Prince Rupert, through the fjords 
of the Pacific Coast, to Vancouver 
returning to Jasper by rail along the 
roaring Fraser and Thompson River 
Gorges. Or reverse the order and start 
at Vancouver. Write for complete in- 
formation. 
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Free—to you, at your club or your 
church—a choice of 50 motion picture 
travel films on Canadian life and 
scenes. Films, projector and operator 
will be provided on application to 
the Canadian National offices below 












@ You stop at Kitwanga long enough to see these fine examples 
of totem pole art. Fascinating and grotesque, they record the 
history and legends of the Indian aristocracy. Today totem 
pole carving is fast becoming a lost art, for the Indian has 
adopted the white man’s tombstones—carving on them symbols 
similar to those on the colorful totems of Kitwanga. 
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“Fight? That's music—an’ listen, 
Northsider—Y ou're jus’ the kind | like 
th’ worst!” 











KELLY TIRE 


Mnue A MINUTE SPEED? Your engine 
ean do it. What if a tire blows?.....A 
quick stop. Danger ahead. Brakes hold. 
What if your tires skid?.... .. Mileage. 
You like to boast about it. What about 
SAFE mileage? Life depends on it. 

How can you be sure of Safe Miles? 
Kelly-Springfield Tires give you printed 
proof with Kelly Safetygraphs, made by a stock tire. Note the sharp- 
edge contact of the brand new Kelly tread, scientifically designed to 
give safe mileage. See how clear the sharp-edge contact of the tread 
(backed by the sturdy Kelly carcass) remains as the miles pile up— 
the printed proof that Safe Miles are delivered by Kellys during their 
notably long lives. Remember, too, the Safe Miles of Kellys cost no 
more to buy than ordinary mileage. 


@ Kelly Tires are sold exclusively through independent tire merchants. 


@ Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., General Motors Building, New York City. 


A test car, racing night and day, 
thousands of miles, drove over 
carbon paper at regular stages. 
The tires printed these “carbon 7 

copies” of Safe Miles — Kelly 6 

Safetygraphs. Note the sharp- WORN 
edge contacts of the Kelly tread, Tire worn—but you 
the printed proof of Safe Miles. con still see 






Slight wear—safety 
still well de- 
fined. 


Still clear and sharp— 
safety perfectly 





evident. 





Made from actual photographs of Kelly 
Safetygraphs. © k.-s. T. co., 1931 
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The Teen 


OOK at that fine boy of yours, brought 

safely through childhood ailments. Now, 

as he enters his “teens”, while he is still grow- 

ing, he must build his health to guard against 

tuberculosis—a mortal enemy of those in run- 
down condition. 


Adolescence is a critical age in physical 
development. It is a period of special 
strain——when growth and change are 
rapid —and when health and strength 
must be kept at the highest possible point. 


Your boy may be tempted to over-tax his 
strength and undermine his vitality by 
striving to compete with older and 
stronger boys. Or your daughter may 
risk her health by too much social activ- 
ity added to her school work, or by 
dieting in an effort to keep slender in 
emulation of some screen celebrity. Low 
vitality and under-nourishment make 
boys and girls especially susceptible to 
tuberculosis. 


During the early “‘teens” the development 
of tuberculosis of the lungs is usually so 
slight as to cause none of those familiar 
symptoms of the advanced stages of the 
disease—loss of weight, lack of appetite, 


indigestion, fatigue and a persistent cough. 
The first symptoms in adolescence may be 
listlessness, overtiredness, failure to gain 
weight, night sweats. 


But in the late “teens” or early twenties, 
in event of low vitality, tuberculosis 
germs—especially in case of re-infection 
or heavy infection—gain headway. The 
tuberculosis deathrate reaches its peak 
among women at about age 22 and among 
men at about 42. Many of these deaths 
can be prevented. 


Perhaps during no age in life are annual 
physical check-ups more important and 
valuable than during adolescence. And 
should you have any reason to suspect 
the presence of tuberculosis, consult your 
doctor as to the advisability of having 
the tuberculin or x-ray tests to find out 
whether or not your boy or girl is 
threatened. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail, free, toanyone who 
requests it, a copy of its booklet,‘‘The 
Care and Prevention of Tuberculosis.” 
Ask for Booklet 431-F. 


The Metropolitan prints this message to aid in the intensive April cam paign of the National, State and 
local Tuberculosis Organizations to safeguard boys and girls in the “teen age’ against tuberculosis. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Just an old fashioned girl 
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YOU CAN’T MISS IT 


ND then I turn left at the fourth 
filling station beyond the second 
street past the red brick church ?” 

I said. 

“Yes,” said the man on the curb. 
"You can’t miss it.” 

On reaching home I held a meeting 
with myself. I nominated, seconded 
and elected myself the first President 
of the Society for Discouraging and 
Eventually Stamping Out the Expres- 
sion “You Can’t Miss Ic.’’ Since I was 
the only member of the Society the 
election was unanimous. 

Other members are needed for this 
great work. To those interested I sub- 
mit the following, you might say, pros- 
pectus ; 

It is the firm belief of the Society 
that when Ponce de Leon set foot on 
our shores and asked an Indian to di- 
rect him to the Fountain of Youth the 
Indian pointed to the West and said: 

You can’t miss it.”’ 

Doubtless the Indian gave directions 


in detail before us- 
ing the expression. 
He said: “You go on up through what 
will become Carolina till you reach a 
big oak where Cap’n Smith and an 
Indian dame are going to carve their 
initials, and then you turn sharply to 
the left through what will become 
Georgia and you reach what is going to 
become either Alabama or Tennessee, 
I forget which. Don’t worry about 
meeting Heflin. He isn’t born yet. 
From there you reach what will become 
known as the Louisiana Purchase. Then 
you go right straight ahead. That's 
a pretty horse you've got. Don’t want 
to swap him for a corner lot in what 
will become the business section of 
Miami, do you? Well, the Fountain 
of Youth isn’t far from here. You can't 
miss it.” 


AKING the Indian’s formula for 
giving directions, the givers of di- 
rections have adhered to it ever since. 
On land or sea and in cities or rural 
districts, there is an understanding 


"Tl say! Stop! That isn’t quite what we want!” 
7 
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among them that their last words must 
be: “You can’t miss it.” 

As a traveler I don’t particularly 
mind getting lost, but I do object to 
having strangers tell me I can't. 

Recently I asked a traffic officer in 
New York to direct me to the offices 
of a certain broadcasting station. He 
bent down and looked at me and said, 
“One block over and two blocks up. 
You can’t miss it.”” One block over 


there was a fifty-story building. “You 
mean,” I wish I had said to the cop, 
“one block over and take the elevator 
in that building?” 


N the outskirts of Cleveland, if you 

are going to Erie or Buffalo, you 
come to a large park which contains, 
among other attractions, an officer who 
to me is a direct descendant of Ponce de 
Leon’s Indian. One morning he gave 
me detailed directions for escaping 
from the park, and added the custom- 
ary expression of direction givers. | 
followed his instructions until in about 
an hour they brought me back to him. 
He directed me the second time and 
again added the usual expression. An- 
other hour later, as I sped past him on 
my third tour of the park, I wanted to 
stick my head out the car window and 
say, “Yah! Yah! So you said I couldn't 
miss it, didn’t you?” 

The Society should take some action 
against stewards on ocean liners. 
Aboard one last summer, bound for 
Brest, 1 had a steward who apparently 
had not been ashore in twenty years. 
He knew the intricate maze of passage- 
ways and decks so well it was impos- 
sible for him to understand I was un- 
familiar with them. ‘You can’t miss it,” 
he would say, after a five-minute ex- 
planation in ship terms, during which 
I had looked at the port hole and won- 
dered if I could get him through it. 
But I could miss it. I could start for 
the crow’s nest and find myself in the 
engine room. 

After due investigation the Society 
for Discouraging and _ Eventually 
Stamping Out the Expression ‘You 
Can't Miss It’’ has come to the con- 
clusion that the only destination a real- 
ly good misser can't miss is the diner 
aboard a moving train. With due pre- 
caution against falling off the observa- 
tion platform or stumbling over the 
engineer, it is possible to go straight 
ahead until you reach the diner. 

Just how the Society is to go about 
this great work of discouraging and 
stamping out, its President is unable to 
say. Suggestions from new members will 
be welcomed. The President feels certain 
that if the matter is approached proper- 
ly we can’t miss it. Tom Sims. 





“Well, intellectually, I think you're slipping. You used to be 
much move bored with things.” 


HIGH-HEELED DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 


"The supply of goldfish for glass bowls 

may soon be exhausted. Jack Stolper of 

the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers As- 

sociation says the skin of goldfish is 

being made into smart evening slip- 
—New York Times. 

Mr. Jack Stolper, 

Madison Hotel, 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dear Mr. Stolper 


I'll tell you one thing—no bootery 
is going to get any of my goldfish! It’s 
bad enough that our cat got Fritz (my 
shiniest swimmer) and Emma died of 
cirrhosis of the liver after someone 
poured gin into the bowl New Year's 
Eve. I gave the other members of my 
finny tribe a quick dash of black coffee 
or they would have been stiff, too. 

You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, Mr. Stolper. Suppose you had laid 
some roe, with maternal care, under the 
castle at the bottom of the fish bowl, 
in the hope that soon there would be 
little mouths to feed. Suppose your lov- 
ed ones hatched and grew into fishhood 

-strong and brilliant, like yourself. 
Imagine your feelings if someone came 
one day and scooped those helpless 
little minnows into a shoe box, right 
out from under your nose, and inform- 
ed you they were going to be made 
into evening slippers. It’s only by 
placing yourself in the position of the 
mother fish that you can appreciate 
the cruelty of such an act. It’s bad 
enough to have to eat that paper food 
and swim in circles all your life, Mr. 
Stolper, without ending up on the cob- 
bler’s bench. 


Believe me, sir, I'm going to confer 
with the fish and game warden, and if 
we catch you, or anybody else, making 
goldfish slippers out of season, or if 
there is any footwear in your creel 
under 6 inches in length, we'll make 
things hot for the Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers Association. You'll be throw- 
ing shoes back at a great rate. 

I suppose the next thing we have to 
look forward to—thanks to you and 
your latest style--is keeping our eve- 
ning slippers in the ice box, or filling 
them full of salt so they'll keep during 
the week. 

Why, the public will become so con- 
fused they'll go into the fish market 
on Friday and ask for a pair of silver 
shoe buckles, and, by the same token, 
will inadvertantly walk into a boot shop 
to try on a fresh pair of size 2A 
haddock with French vamps. 

I'll say this to you in closing, 
Stolper: If I catch any of 
your goldfish slippers 
around my house they go 
right smack back into the 
goldfish bowl — buckles 
and all. Yes, and I'll feed 
them fish food and 
change the water in 
their bowl twice a day 
—just for the principle 
of the thing. 


Meantime I hope all 
your customers get fish 
bones stuck in their feet. 

Yours truly, 

Jack Cluett. 
P.S. I suppose you use 
the same old bait to 
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An Eyeful 


“Let us go out to the coal mines, 
the farms, the steel mills and look 
around and renew our hopes,” says 
Charles M. Schwab. We think del- 
icatessen windows are more fun. 





Buy Me a Cop, Dad 


In Chicago, a little boy is ex- 
pected to follow in his father's 
finger-prints. 





No Business There 


Tom: You know, I got a bright 
idea out of a corner of my brain 
today. 

Dick: Huh 


A stowaw ay 


Among the first to enter was 
Mrs. Clara Adams of Erie, Pa., 
lone woman passenger. Slowly 
her nose was turned around to 
face in a southwesterly direction, 
and away from the hangar doors. 
Then, like some strange beast, she 
crawled along the grass. 
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THE ANSWER TO 


NE of the nice things about this 

world is that there is always 

someone ready to do you a good 
turn. I honestly believe that our little 
prayers and desires get blown around 
the world until they reach some fellow 
with a talent for fixin’ and whittlin’ 
and he sets to work on an answer. 


There is for example that genial Mr. 
Trilety of Binghamton, N. Y. He has 
heard voices in the night complaining 
of their funny noses and their large 
lips, and so he has invented what he 
advertises as “‘lipshapers” and “‘nose- 
shapers.’ These straps and gadgets are 
“comfortable, easy to adjust’ and made 
to be worn at night. They “reduce pro 
truding, prominent thick unshapely 
lips” and “improve facial features a 
hundred percent. Moreover, they 


“eliminate the harmful and annoying 
habit of snoring.’ 
he guarantees satisfaction and proclaims 
the startling fact that there are over onc 
hundred thousand users. A public ser- 
vant, a real benefactor, Mr. Trilety 


For his noscshaper, 
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THEIR PRAYERS 


Then there is Sherman A. Camp, 
whose “‘legpads defy detection.”’ I do 
not doubt him when he boasts they 
“restore to normal appearance, bowed 
thin and abnormal legs." Mr. Colee 
Laboratories of New York City offers 
balm to another band who cry in the 
night. ‘Long luxuriant eyebrows (for 
the he-men) and lashes—now yours in 
thirty days,” he bugles. “Just apply 
lashgrow, my wonderful new discovery 
for making thin scanty lashes and 
brows grow to thick lustrous beauty.” 
If I were a little fellow or a scrawny 
fellow, I think I would be tempted to 
join The Body Builders’ Club of Mon- 
treal which points out that “hundreds 
report increases in height and general 
proportionate increases in all measure- 
ments 


HE more womanly mode, with its 
resultant tears among the thin ladies 
of the land, has produced a throng of 
people with elixirs and potent creams 
that add girth and abundance. Madame 
Williams, a buxom creature of Buffalo, 
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“serenely full, the epicures u ould say. Fate cannot harm me- 
I have dined to-day. 
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N. Y. urges her 25 year old method, the 
“direct method for a symmetrical figure 

development where needed.” Nancy 
Lee, of New York, appeals to the thin 
and the frugal and the impatient all in 
a breath with ‘form developed in thirty 
days, sixty-five cents.” 


“Flat chested?” inquires Miss Le« 
“Fashion demands the full rounded 
shapeliness of the womanly form. Th 
stars of Hollywood are developing thei: 
feminine charm. (italics are hers) You 
too can quickly add extra fullness 
where needed.’ And she concludes 
with a word about the Nancy Lee 
Miracle Cream. Mary Titus, also of 
New York, is more concise urging a 
cream that will develop the “rounded 
feminine curves.” 


Bunions, moles, waistlines, and other 
blemishes melt away before the mag 
of these good bacteria. One has only to 
send a desperate half dollar to bring 
the potion, the wizard thingamajig. 


For the more spiritual wants, there 
are also those who fulfill desires. “Do 
you want to be irresistible, fascinating, 
casting a magnetic spell over men 
whispers in tiny type the Alvere Com- 
pany of New York. ‘Just wear a few 
drops of MYSTIC LURE—the intoxi- 
cating scent that radiates It. See the 
lovelight leap to his eyes as he breathes 
the magic fragrance.’ 


HESE amiable people working in 
the shadow of the hind part of our 
lesser magazines should have a larger 
clientele. Perhaps some day, when good 
times return, their inventions will be 
bought and sampled and the entire 
world will wear lipshapers, noseshapers, 
belong to the Body Builders’ Club and 
smear their hollows with Nancy Le« 
Miracle Cream. It will be a world of 
symmetrical men and women, flawless 
from lips to legpads. I pause as I con 
sider what a monotonous world it will 
be, a universe without prayer or desir 
of ... I cannot go on. I like to rum 
mage among the people I meet, | like 
their defects, their moles and their snort 
ing. In any other world I don’t want to 
live and I try to set others a good ex 
ample and play fair by never answering 
these ads, and I never put more than an 
ounce of Mystic Lure on my neckt 
when I go calling. 





The Face Will Be Familiar 


As we understand it the greatest set 
back television has is that static looks 
even worse than it sounds. 


















Easy Come 


In restaurants I ate my grub 

And paid in greasy payments, 
And here and there I drove a tub 
I got on wheezy payments. 











I called the doctor for a cold 
The cost—just sneezy payments. 

I bought a dog—tho somewhat old, 
He came on fleasy payments. 







So I grew trained in etiquette 
Regarding pleasie payments 
And got a better bargain yet— 
My wife—on squeezie payments. 


Asia Kagowan. 












The keeper at the insane asylum spends a quiet evening at home. 





Good News For Madame Queen 


“IT have a scheme to create a mon- 






Holding One’s End Up “Sure,” I said. “I think so.” opoly in radio entertainment.” 
At this point a customer came in and What is it?’ 
“Whar will it be?” asked the clerk, interrupted our conversation. “I'm going to teach Amos’n’ Andy 






Parke Cummings. to croon!”’ 


a chocolate malted as usual ?”’ 

“That's right,” I said. 

He started to mix it. ‘It’s a terrible 
day,” he remarked. 

“Terrible,” said I. 

He smiled amiably. ‘‘Lot’s more peo- 
ple get sick on days like this. People get 
used to the cold weather, and then it 
gets warm, and everybody catches 
cold.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “that’s right.” 

“But it's funny,” he continued, “Be- 
cause the doctors haven't got so much 
business this year. You'd think every- 
body'd be sick in a year like this. But 
the doctors haven't got so much busi- \ 
ness." 

“It’s funny,” I said. 

“And there aren't so many people 
dying either. That's funny too. I know 
an undertaker, and he says he hasn't 
got hardly any business at all. Isn't that 
funny?” 

I said “It certainly is.”’ 

Maybe you think I'm trying to kid 
you, but it’s the truth. This undertaker 
says he hasn’t got hardly any business 
at all. I tell you what's the trouble: Peo- 
ple can’t afford to die. Nobody's got 
any money so they can’t afford to die.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘that’s it.” 

“It's the same way with doctors. Be- 
fore, when people were feeling bad 
they'd go to the doctor. Now they 
won't go unless they feel real terrible. 
They just stay home and save their 
money. That's the reason.” 

“Sure,” I said, “that’s the reason.” 

He poured out my drink. “It’s pretty 
bad,” he continued, “when things get 
like this, but I tell you: We'll get over 
this after a while. Things are bound to “I'm tellin’ ya my friends are gonna get suspicious, Mr. Peebles—two years ago 
get better. Don’t you think so?” I posed wit’ these same fish for the ‘Graphic’ society page.” . 
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JupGe: Now, do you swear you'll pull the tooth, 
the whole tooth and nothing but the tooth? 





ERUDITION 


T is amazing what an indispensable 

part singing plays in the daily lives 
of various classes of people. 

For example, soldiers of the French 
Foreign Legion not only spend the 
majority of their time, while in bar- 
racks, roaring out racy songs under the 
leadership of one of their number, but 
the Legionnaires also sing novelty bal- 
lads with innumerable choruses while 
making a night march across the desert 
to stage a surprise attack on a Riff 
stronghold. 

Similarly, cattle-rustlers in our own 
great Southwest pass the time, while 
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hiding from a posse, by singing Broad- 
way hits, there being invariably an even 
distribution of tenor, second tenor, 
baritone and bass voices. 

And sailors on great dreadnoughts, 
not only of the United States, but other 
nations of the world, seize every oppor- 
tunity to pause from their duties long 
enough to group about an N. C. O. and 
croon love ditties while he strums an 
accompaniment on a ukulele. 

These are but a few of the interesting 
bits of information I have gleaned from 
the talking pictures. 

E. B. Crossu Mite. 
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‘Gosh! Fergot m) handkerchief!” 





The Modern Dictionary 


Caird, n. A tramp in Scotland. Con- 
sidering the manner in which a tramp 
obtains food, and the reputation the 
humorists have given the Scots, it fol- 
lows that the caird exhibits the highest 
type of human bravery. 


Ebrious, adj. Inclined to drink to 
excess. To this definition Webster 
adds: Rare. Since this addendum was 
made, however, the eighteenth amend- 
ment has been visited upon us. 

Echugin, n. An intensely bitter sub- 
stance used as an arrow poison by the 
Ovampos of South Africa. Fortunately 
this particular brand of gin has not yet 
been discovered by American boot- 
leggers. 

Ecphyma, n. In Boston, an out- 
growth or protuberance on the skin 
In other parts of the U. S., a wart 


Ichthyopolist, n. One who sells fish. 
Fortunately fish merchants have not 
yet discovered themselves to be ich- 
thyopolists, and thus the price of fish 
still remains within reason. 

Kana, n. The Japanese alphabet, 
which contains 48 letters. The Japanese 
language may eventually become the 
world’s richest alphabet soup. 


Vocation, n. A line of endeavor 
which has ceased to be attractive by 
reason of one having adopted it as a 
means of livelihood. A familiarity that 
has bread (and butter) contempt. 

Asia Kagowan 


If It Goes to His Heart 

The life of a newspaper columnist 
is complex. He must be ever watchful 
that a little success does not improve 
his disposition. 

Newcastlers 

There’s the _ letter-carrier 
who went hiking on his va- 
cation and then there’s the 


dry Congressman who goes 
to Havana on his. 


Know Your Apples 

“Bringing back prosperity 
is too much of a job for one 
man,” The New York 
Times. Many tell us they have 
found it so. 


Filling a Need 


Says 





Now we know why the 
census regarded the radio as 
a member of the family. Ben- 
evolent old Uncle Sam want- 
ed everyone to have a nephew 
that could be turned off in the 
middle of a conversation. 

















SINBAD 


Oh yeah! 
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reverend asked me if I believe 
in the existence of a personal devil 


Y 
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a married woman. 


and nie 











MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


By Baird Leonard 


EBRUARY 14—Awake betimes, read- 
F ing in the journals, which now 
proclaim that Mr. Einstein does not 
understand the world, but neither do 
I, so at my Valentines, which are at 
least pleasant and comprehensible, and 
I was overjoyed to receive so many 
tokens of affection, and sorry that a 
silly tradition forbids a signature to 
such greeetings, for I should be de- 
lighted to know who sent me the one 
reading “I’m mighty strong for you 
and how, ‘cause you’re my only weak- 
ness now.” But I was especially charm- 
ed by the exquisite yellow bow! filled 
with candied fruit peel sent me by my 
old schoolmate, Frances Hartmann of 
Chicago, whom I see all too seldom, 
and the mere sight of her name on the 
card awakened memories which are 
doubtless the weakness of most persons 
who try to forget that they are over 
thirty years old, but I am glad to real- 
ize that my own life has been rich and 
fragrant, so much so that Arthur Mc- 
Govern, the gymnasium manager, was 
moved to remark, upon extremely 
slight acquaintance, “If she dies to- 
morrow, the world won’t owe her a 
thing.” Lord! I have never been one 
to put credence in the celebrated 
glamour attached to the days of our 
youth, having long had my doubts 
about Wordsworth’s pronouncement 
that Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy, but it does actually seem to me 
that the musical shows and literature 
of my adolescence were of finer quality 
than what is served us today, and if 
such a statement brands me as a dod- 
dering anile, then bring on the walking- 
stick and the broth. Especially the 
broth. The telephone a-ringing, and it 
was Irene Franklin, telling me that she 
had bought a hat with a plume on it, 
and that Jerry Jarnagin, her husband, 
whom she accuses of having not only a 
Victorian mind, but one verging on the 
Edwardian, had been shocked at such 
an innovation in millinery to an extent 
which precluded his being seen in pub- 
lic with her when she was wearing it. 

It might not be so bad”, quoth Irene, 
if I had not laid out thirty-five dollars 
for the chapeau, or if Jerry had ever 
seen another woman with plumes be- 
sides Mistinguett.”’ 





pene 15—Lay late, pondering 
many matters, in especial how I bawl- 
ed at “The Barretts of Wimpole Street”’, 
and how Dorothy Parker, who chanced 
to come into the darkened theatre and 
sit beside me, was in so similar a state 


that I was moved to inquire, “Aren't 
you Dorothy Parker?” and she had re- 
sponded, between sobs, “Yes, do you 
mind?” Also how Edgar Lee Masters 
has wrote a book which they say is de- 
famatory to the reputation of Lincoln, 
and how any writer who is given suf- 
ficient rope will eventually hang him- 
self. Lord! how anybody who has ever 
read one of Masters’ novels could mis- 
take the quality of his intelligence is 
beyond me, nor am I impressed with 
his attempt to discredit a prophet in his 
own section of the country, having 
come myself from Danville, Illinois, 
where Lincoln had a law office and was 
associate with some of my forebears, 
and knowing well that his memory was 

























































































































































“Oh heavens NO, dear, I’m a perfect SIGHT!’ 
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so sacred to his contemporaries that 
they spared no effort or expense to 
preserve the physical aspect of the 
premises which he had inhabited. My 
disgust so great at such a piece of 
presumption from an_ uncultivated 
American that I fell to talking with my 
servant Anna on matters which dip- 
lomats would deem to lie outside of 
woman's understanding, and we did 
not only settle the world war, in which 
Anna lost three brothers and I many 
of my favorite cavaliers, but we both 
wondered how the Kaiser managed to 
achieve his sanctuary in Holland, al- 
beit there was nobody at hand from 
whom to inquire save Katie, and Katic 
would have thought that the term 
“Kaiser” was a brand of cheese. We did 
also decide that, if left to our own de- 
vices, we would set up a hot dog stand 
on a busy Connecticut road. 














THE CONDITION OF MR. BUTLER’S BUSINESS 


(as told to his wife) 


“IT don’t want to frighten you, dear, but we’ve got to reduce household ex- 
penses all along the line. Things look pretty black at the office and there’s no 
telling when business will pick up. All useless luxuries will have to be curtailed, 
for a while anyhow. Now I know that you'll be a good little soldier and cooperate 
until our income gets back to normal. Good. I knew I could count on you. Now 
you'd better tell the maid that she'll have to leave on the first.” 


(as told to his parents-in-law) 


“Yes, we're feeling the depression somewhat down at the office. Sales are a 


little under last year but I see no cause for alarm or reduction in our personal 


Behaviorism 


Little things to take apart 
Analyse and cast aside 

Sad emotions of the heart 

Taken for a buggy ride 

Nerves, psychoses, odd emotions 
Things that are but shouldn’t be 
Misdirected new devotions 

On display for all to see 

Dreams, from vagaries of diet 
Love, because we've got the habit 
Things much better off kept quiet 
Keep us nervous as a rabbit 

Every year a brand new genie 
Unearths terrifying data 

But we don’t believe the meanie 


So withal, it doesn’t matta 


overhead. Don’t be a bit concerned about Lucy and me. We won't have to give ; F 
ed. 2¥aPaN, 
re) 


up a thing. Of course, I’m telling you the truth.” 


Notizia 

I wants to told everybuddy whitch 
buy sometime COAL and ICE from 
me an JOE SCOLIovTA im stoar own 
by me an Joe on 2th Avenoo that me 
an jOE aint partniss no more. An stoar 
aint open maybe for one months be 
cause from sumpthing. 

Me and JOE do very goods bizzness 
but he is crooke an chizzle me 
very mucha which I no like. | 
told him I no like me an him 
no keep bizzness the same and 
Joe think with me the same 
thing. So we don’t. 

Anybodys owe me money 
plizz pay to me. No pay Joe 
Joe is no more the same whith 
me my friend. Unddastand. 
Heze crooke an bum, an no 
goods, an crooke besides. Any- 
ways heze dedd from some 

y buddy shoot him. Whith me 
4 iy) 


I’m very much sorry. Unnda- 


(as told to his competitor) 


“Depression? Don’t know what you mean! The factory is two months behind 
on current orders and we're running day and night shifts seven days a week. 
I've taken on a lot of new help and business is certainly humming. If things 
continue the way they started, 1931 will be our best year since the war. It’s the 
same old story, you know—build a better mouse trap and all that sort of thing!” 

Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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stand. 
I sell COAL and Ice just the 
same. 


Good-by, 





Dana L. Cotie. 
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Excavations along the Nil« 
are disclosing a civilization 
that vanished before the tim 
of the Pharaohs. It is not for 
us to blame it. 


The new Governor General 
of Canada is an Earl. It seems 
co us we have heard something 
about casting Earls on trou- 
bled waters. 














“Most men buy their shoes 
too small,”” says a dealer. One 
never failing plan is to try on 
new shoes without removing 
your old ones. 































































































The haunted house. 





THE MODERN SHELLEY 


Machinery should he the motivating force of all modern art.— 


Statement of a modern artist. 


Hail to thee, blithe flywheel! 
Bole thou never wert, 
That to the nearby wheel 


Motion doth impart. HospirAL ATTENDANT: I/?’s sure fun- 


With profuse whirling belts of leather maker's art. ny how these roomers get around 





Quicker still and quicker, 


Coming or Going 
By hot steam thou spinnest, 


Designed to grip the road, the tread 
As the fires flicker, of a patented auto tire is shaped like 
All our ears thou dinnest, the human foot. A further advantage 
we understand, is you can put the tires 
on backwards and everybody thinks 
you went the other way. 


And dinning ever drives as dividends thou winnest. 


In the silver flashing 





Of the arc-light’s sun, 


Thru which are pistons dashing, Economy of Fright 


Thou the looms dost run Chicago barbers have lowered their 
Like an unbodied boy whose job is just begun. prices. We hear they did so because it 
is easy to cut hair that is already stand- 

ing on end. 


Teach me half the gladness 





That thy owners know, 


The kind of money madness , 
be 1€ if or mc ney madness Let Us Be Charming 
That makes a flywheel go, 


aM “Earrings for men,” is the spring 
The business world will listen, as I am listening now. edict from Paris. We hope they are 
worn only in the privacy of the 
boudoir. 








And Dalm the Dalmatians 
‘China for the Chinese,” is the slogan adopted by a 
new party in China. A friend whose wife has two 
dogs tells us his slogan is: “Peking for the Pekingese 





Megalomemory 


“Do dogs get their reward in the next world?” asks 
a magazine article. We don’t know about dogs, but an 
innocent little grass snake that we saw killed last 
summer has become a five-foot rattlesnake. 





Gloom for the Groom 


The wedding will be one of the most important 

social events of the early summer. Mr. John Mc- 

“Gentlemen, we have to get some new copy for Kenney, of Centerville, will be one of the pall- 
our advertising campaign!” bearers. Maryland paper. 
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Another Dry Vote 


Congress has voted another $20,000,000 
drought appropriation for election day relief. 









MASSAGE 


REDUCING TA 


STEAM 
BATA 


Folks—I’m Not Sure—But— 





Now there’s some under-slung snake-in-the- 
grass, who has started the rumor that the Wick- 
ersham report was written by Graham Mac- 


Namee. | 
| My) 
Arabian Flights iF eS — 7 a 
An aeroplane crashed in the city of Bagdad. “I'd like an estimate. 


We hear several citizens expressed a longing for 

the good old days when only carpets could fly. Papa Knows Best 

The only industrial behemoths, merchant princes, 

Or members of a profession 

Motto Who reap aught but a harvest of hard, green quinces 

From the present 

Unpleasant 

But, of course, Basically Sound depression 

The only guys, I say, who gaze with gratitude and en- 
joyment 

Upon this awful, 

Yet perfectly lawful 

State of laconic despair and chronic unemployment 

Are the manufacturers of sizzling, fizzling headache 
powders, 

Fortune tellers, 

And the fellers 

Who mix hot, breath-taking (and giving) 
5 cent vegetable chowders 

Oh, why 

Was the undersigned guy 

So refractory 

When papa offered him a steady job in his seidlitz 
powder factory ? 


None but the brave deserve publicity. 





Jim Niles. 


“Police department? | want to report a stolen dog!” 


Anagrins 


(1) Scramble reaps with an s and get few 
and far between. 


(2) Scramble nattier with an 5 and get some 
fertilizer. 


(3) Scramble sings with an e and get some 
granite. 


(4) Scramble seeing with an 7 and get what 
makes the wheels go round. 


(5) 





Scramble alters with a ¢ and get red. 


Answers on page 31 Don't whip him, dear. Maybe it’s for the best.” 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR AIR CASTLES 


ITH spring already dancing 

on our southern boundaries in 

great anticipation of her jour- 
ney north for the summer, it is high 
time we were making some sort of 
preparations for the air castles which 
are to be constructed. 

The air castle building season usually 
takes.us unawares. Plans are incom- 
plete. Foundations are not laid. No 
material is at hand. It is downright 
carelessness on our part. 

We sit and stare into the lazy atmos- 
phere with no properly imagined place 
in which to wish we were. 

A restless feeling that we would like 
to do something else or go elsewhere 
or be someone else steals over us. But 
do what? Go where? Be who? We are 
undecided. Consequently we build un- 
inhabitable castles. 

Last spring I started work on a 
gtand one. I visited Florida, Italy, 
Switzerland, Maine, California and 
many other places seeking a suitable 
site. I even went to Spain, long consid- 





RETIN GS 


MANTA 


ered ideal. The three days wasted, I de- 
termined to put the castle anywhere, just 
so long as it was on a beautiful lake. 

First I built it of red sandstone with 
hundreds of apartments for guests. The 
cool ivy climbing over the walls was 
thick with buds which became mag- 
nolia blossoms. There was a billiard 
table. The balls had magnets in their 
centers. An automatic toaster in the 
kitchen would scream ‘‘Fire!”’ just be- 
fore the toast burned. Mint juleps were 
delivered to all parts of the castle on 
the backs of ducks on roller skates. 
One spring morning, while on my 
way to the office, I changed the ducks 
to geese so they could carry larger 
trays. We ate the ducks. Then, 
reading somewhere that wild geese 
often attain a speed of ninety miles 
an hour, I installed wild geese. We 
ate the tame geese. Food was no 
problem at all. You should have 
heard the ice tinkling in the glasses as 
a wild goose touched its roller skates 
to the waxed floor in a perfect two- 
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“Just think of it Bill—bere we are in China.” 
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point landing. It was a swell castle. 

But I was working without plans 
and soon realized I had made a serious 
mistake. While one extra room in an 
ordinary home often attracts guests, | 
had built my castle with hundreds of 
apartments. It became a hotel. Two 
weeks wasted, I destroyed it and set 
up a cottage down by the water’s edge. 

I kept the best wild goose, one that 
had never had an accident, and con- 
centrated my efforts on the front porch 
of the cottage. It extended out over the 
lake. I expected to loll at ease and do 
a little fishing. Here again I discovered 
a mistake. 

In choosing the lake I had got one 
bordered by willows. All day the trout 
and bass were leaping for the willow 
flies. It was impossible to watch them 
without wanting to fish. Yet no sooner 
would my hook touch the water than I 
would have to pull out a trout or a 
bass. This wasn’t fishing. It was exer- 
cise. I tried my best, but was unable 
to imagine a lake without fish in it. A 
fishless lake was too realistic. On the 
fifth day I burned the cottage and re- 
turned to the city. 

Tired of it all, one day I would join 
the army and the next the navy. Thirty 
years spent in the two services, retiring 
from both on pensions, were another 
couple of weeks wasted. 


B* THIS time it was getting along 
toward summer, the latter part of 
June or the first of July. I tried out- 
witting famous persons. 

Bobby Jones was astounded when I 
played his favorite Atlanta course in 
36, a drive and a putt per hole. Natur- 
ally Bobby would be. President Hoover 
had me down at his Rapidan camp a 
few days. The newspapers pictured him 
proudly shaking hands with me, in- 
stead of a trout. One day at lunch | 
flew across the Atlantic Ocean and fell 
on the coast of the English Channel 
Without a moment’s hesitation I swam 
the Channel. I heckled Will Rogers, 
advised Grover Whalen on moustaches, 
loaned money to Henry Ford and 
chased Gene Tunney down Broadway 
at noon. Gene was screaming for help 
all the way. Everybody laughed. 

Luckily my vacation arrived. Two 
weeks back in the home village 
brought me down to earth. But I had 
wasted the entire air castle building 
season. None of my structures was in- 
habitable. 

This year I hope to have something 
ready for spring. I haven't the slightest 
idea as to what it will be. But it is easier 
to live through spring when you have 
some definite place in which to wish 
you were. —Tom Sims. 












































The Pope’s Broadcast 


Fe says in the paper that it cost $180,- 
000 to broadcast the Pope’s recent 
remarks to mankind, but the paper does 
not say that the Vatican paid that sum. 
Whatever it paid it got a remarkable 
advertisement. In Marc Connelly’s 
play, “The Green Pastures,” the most 
stunning line is when the Angel Gabriel 
cries: “Gangway for the Lord God 
Almighty!” The Pope did not begin 
that way. The trumpets sounded, to be 
sure, but the Holy Father spoke mod- 
estly, representing in this instance no 
one higher than Sc. Peter. He spoke 
kindly, chiefly of course to ministers 
and members of his own sect, but with 
indulgence to others. 

The Roman Church always notices, 
and usually knows, what is going on in 
this world. Evidently it appreciates the 
power of advertising. Its huge Euchar- 
istic Meetings, especially in this country, 
are a form of advertisement, but to have 
the Pope speak to the world is some- 
thing different. There is advertisement 
in mystery. Gandhi in prison appealed 
to the imagination of India. The Pope 
shut up in the Vatican had an appeal 
to the world. That particular appeal 
has now lapsed. In the story of Elijah 
on Horeb the whirlwind, the earth- 
quake and the fire passed by and there 
came a still small voice. It still comes 
to chosen listeners and may come some 
time by radio. 


Voice of the Ladies 


T a recent meeting of a women’s 

patriotic organization, the Congress 
of State Societies, a resolution was dis- 
tributed petitioning Congress to make 
a law to prevent legal recognition of 
any political party having as its object 
the overthrow of the United States 
Government. If the ladies who want 
this resolution will get a lawyer to look 
up the present status of law on that 
subject, they are likely to find that pro- 
vision has already been made against 
overt acts to overthrow the United 
States Governmenr. What they object 
to would probably be treason in a voter 


and something equally punishable in 
a non-voter. Besides that, it will be 
remembered that the Government of 
the United States is liable almost any 
time to need busting preliminary to im- 
provement, so that it is almost better to 
trust to luck about it than to risk head- 
ing off salutary innovations. So if the 
ladies of the patriotic society conclude 
to sit tight and let political nature take 
its course in this matter, they need not 
feel that they have neglected a duty. 


NOTHER resolution. Senator Hen- 
rik Shipstead, formerly a Laborite 
of Minnesota and member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, wants 
the Senate to make it clear that the 
United States is not to be regarded as 
joining in the verdict of the Versailles 
Treaty that Germany is solely responsi- 
ble for the war. The purpose of his 
resolution Senator Shipstead said was to 
absolve the Government of the United 
States from being connected even by 
implication with the reparations ques- 
tion in the Treaty of Versailles that we 
did not ratify. 

But after all has the United States 
asked for absolution? Isn’t it fact 
enough for‘all of Mr. Shipstead’s pur- 
poses that the Treaty was not ratified ? 
Very few people now think that Ger- 
many was solely responsible for the 
war. The Senate had better leave that 
matter to history. It has plenty to do 
without exploits of unburying the dead 


Birth Control 


HERE has been a flurry about birth 

control. Senator Gillett, of Mass- 
achusetts, introduced a bill in the Senate 
exempting physicians, hospitals, and 
clinics from provisions of the Federal 
Laws forbidding dissemination of con- 
traceptive information or devices. Mrs. 
Sanger and others appeared before a 
committee of the Senate for the bill, 
and got space and polite treatment in 
the papers. Against it the next day 
appeared representatives of the Roman 
Catholic Church who spoke very harsh- 
ly of it, one of them calling it diabolic 
and damnable. It was also opposed 
by Representative Mary Norton, of 
New — Jersey, John McCormack, of 
Massachusetts and others, and by Dr. 
Howard Kelly, of Johns Hopkins, who 
thought the bill was infinitely degrad- 
ing to women, and also felt that doctors 
at present could give their patients such 
advice as they saw fit. 
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How much difference legislation of 
this sort would have on birth control 
is rather a speculative matter. Birth 
control is very much a concern of pri- 
vate judgment. Whether it is right or 
wrong is one question; whether it 
needs advertisement is another and 
there are others still. What is certain 
is that restriction or increase of the size 
of families will follow changes in the 
conditions of life whatever the laws 
Say Or omit to say on that subject. 


The War Debts 
ENATOR Smoot, Chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Finance, looks 
coldly on the suggestion for the can- 
cellation of war debts. “I see no occa- 
sion,” he says, “for any move to bring 
it about.” 

Of course Senator Smoot thinks so. 
Ir will be recalled that the recent 
tariff bill raising the rates on a large 
number of articles and making it more 
difficult for Europe to pay us what it 
owes was named partly after Smoor. As 
will be recalled, Senator Smoot is a 
very high dignitary of the Mormon 
Church, in Utah, is named as a pros- 
pective head of that organization and 
is doubtless an active participator and 
advisor in its very large commercial 
proceedings. The Senator is interested 
in Utah, its crops, its markets; much 
more so than he is in Europe. If you 
make a noise like a sugar beet he will 
notice that at once. 

In old times in Greece, the Boeotians 
who lived in the middle of the country 
and had no seacoast got credit for be- 
ing rather stupider than the Athenians 
and the people of the maritime cities. 
Utah is geographically comparable with 
Boeotia. What for convenience may bc 
called the Mormon’ States, of which 
Utah is one, and including Idaho and 
others, have power in the Senate be 
cause they have sense enough to keep 
their Senators in office so that they get 
good jobs on committees. But able as 
they are these Mormon or near Mor- 
mon Senators are prone to insularity 
of thought. They see the world too 
small. 

However, the only argument that 
will ever produce cancellation of the 
war debts is that it would be good bus- 
iness; that the war debts cost us more 
than they are worth. But how much 
attention will ever be paid to the con- 
dition of the world by Idaho and Utah 
is a question. —E. §. Martin. 
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LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


By Carter Field 


It Can Be Too Dry 
Even For the Drys! 


““W'’VE tried this grape juice in my 
] cellar, and letting the man come 
around a month or so later to 
bottle it, but it’s pretty poor stuff. No 
more for me,” I told an old friend the 
other day. He was soliciting for this 
new grape concentrate. 

“Listen,” he said earnestly, “if this 
stuff of ours doesn’t make twenty per 
cent wine—stuff that satisfies you—we 
pay your money back. Say, do you think 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt would be 
connected with anything that wasn’t 
reliable ?”’ 

And now the long arm of Uncle 
Sam—as we used to speak of 
it in the days before prohibi- 
tion—may be stretched into 
the farm house. It may sprin- 
kle bicarbonate of soda in 
the cider. And allowing grape 
juice to ferment may become 
as great a crime as putting 
yeast in a malt concoction. 

But we wonder. We won- 
der a good deal. Here is 
practical politics with a ven- 
geance, and the Dry leaders 
have not shown any particu- 
lar rush of political brains to 
the head in the last few years. 
Not since Wayne B. Wheel- 
er died, to be exact. Maybe 
they will do this thing, 
wretched under the taunting 
of such Wets as Senator Mil- 
lard B. Tydings, of Maryland. Maybe 
they won't. The late Mr. Wheeler def- 
initely rejected the whole idea. 


“WE want the farmers for pro- 
hibition, not against it because 
we add an unimportant feature that 
annoys them,” he told friends. It is 
not of record that he mentioned Cal- 
ifornia, or that he thought of grape 
concentrates. But he changed his mind 
on one other point, and maybe his 
successors will do the same. 

Just before prohibition, though many 
have forgotten it now, the Drys were 
much concerned lest they move for- 
ward too rapidly. Bishop James Can- 
non, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, agreed with this policy. 
His state of Virginia had a law, passed 
by its legislature under his tutelage, 
which permitted thirsty gentlemen to 
have a quart a month brought in from 
Wer Centers. 
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Well, some of the Wets in Congress, 
pursuing the same tactics as Millard 
Tydings is following today on this 
grape concentrate thing, decided that 
this was just too silly. They thought 
they would show up its hypocrisy. So 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, introduced 
an amendment to some pending bill 
which at once attained fame as the 
“Reed bone dry amendment.” It pro- 
hibited the shipping of liquor in inter- 
state commerce from a wet state to a 
dry one! 

At first the drys were flabbergasted. 
Cannon rushed up to Washington to 
oppose it. He feared, as Reed hoped, 
that it might result in these wet gentle- 
men, to pacify whom the “quart a 





Just a fearful 
Little earful, 
From his cheerful 


Little rear-ful. 


month” law had been enacted, kicking 
over the traces. But finally Wheeler 
decided to take it, and the drys joined 
the wets in voting for it. 


= produced a remarkable change, but 
not what anyone expected. It mere- 
ly changed the variety of the liquor. 
Up in the Shenandoah Valley the Vir- 
ginia gentry turned to applejack, which 
they could get cheaper and was cer- 
tainly better, as it is today, than the 
varieties of so called ‘“Blended”’ whis- 
kies sent down there previously from 
Baltimore. In the lowlands they turned 
to corn. 

It may not have been ‘‘First over the 
Bars” and it may not have merited the 
title ‘“That’s All,” but it was very sooth- 
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ing, and did not produce as many 
headaches. 

But the amendment was another long 
step towards national prohibition. 

Curiously enough it is not from the 
Drys that the protest is now coming 
against this proposed banning of grape 
concentrates. 


HE Baltimore Sun, wringing wet 

supporter of Governor Ritchie and 
his lieutenant, Tydings, is pleading 
with the senator not to do this thing. 

“The wine is all right, please let us 
keep it,” that paper says editorially to 
its senator. But he goes right on taunt- 
ing the Drys, until Clarence True Wil- 
son and all the rest are now lined up 
for putting the ban on concentrates. 

It looks like deep stuff. And it looks 
still deeper if you figure what is going 
to happen to California. That state is the 
chief, almost the exclusive, beneficiary 
of the present curious sit- 
uation, in which home- 
made wine is the only 
legal alcoholic beverage. 

California ratified the 
18th amendment, though 
thinking it would ruin 
her grape industry. Thou- 
sands of farmers plowed 
under their vineyards right 
after that. Then came this 
demand for grapes for 
wine making, and grape 
prices soared. Everything 
was jake until so many 
folks brought grape vines 
into bearing that the 
market was glutted. 

Then came cooperation, 
the Farm Board, and 
Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt. The grape growers organized 
and appointed Mrs. Willebrandt their 
counsel. The Farm Board loaned the 
suffering wine grapt growers twenty 
million dollars. Some shrewd press 
agent put out the story that Al Capone 
was threatening the grape concentrate 
people, because they were interfering 
with his liquor business. Which was 
the first time a lot of people realized 
the possibilities of this exemption for 
“fruit juices’’ in the Volstead Act. 

But we still wonder. Because Cali- 
fornia, in the House of Representatives 
to be elected next year, will have 
twenty members. She will have 22 
electoral votes in the next election. 
She will have 47 delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention, and 44 
in the Democratic. She only went dry 
by 55,000 in a referendum, in 1926, 
when the price of grapes was high. 

Are the Drys going to take a chance 
on that? We wonder. 














The food ads artist. 


With The Usual Result 


The general impression seems to be 
thac General Butler attempted to kick 
at Mussolini with both feet at the same 
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A Brave One, Too 


New York moves faster and fast- 

’ writes a columnist. We hear a man 
who stopped on a corner to tie his shoe 
was pointed out as an old landmark 


Better Motive 


Has the doctor you're engaged to 
¢ money?” 

Sure, did you think I was getting 
arried for my health?” 





Unfair Competition 


Salesman Bill Perky, who has the 
Southern territory, came in from his 
rip yesterday pretty darned disgusted 
ith conditions. He says our competi- 
ors are getting the business because 
ney make better hickeys than we do 





Harry Amstutz was lodged in the 
county jail last Wednesday on a war- 
rant sworn out by his wife, Clara 
Amstutz, who charges him with hav- 
ing abandoned her when she was 
about to become a father. 


. 7 
—Item in Ohio paper. 


What a restless, progressive race 
ve are! 


My Dear DAUGHTER: 


When you wrote us that marriage 
was killing your personality and you 
would have to leave Wilfrid to save it, 
I asked my stenographer to look up 
what I had written your sisters Francie 
and Eloise when marriage was stifling 
them. We've cleaned the files since 
then and Miss Brown has burned her 
notes of those years, but as I always 
treat my children equally I'll try to re 
call the gist of those letters. 

By all means leave your husband at 
once. Do not let your personality be 
destroyed. Take it away to an estab 
lishment of your and the 
world a chance to recognize it and to 
purchase your talents. 

Of course, you can't expect to be 
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appreciated quite as much as you were 
appreciating yourself when you wrote 
us about leaving Wilfrid. If you go out 
on your own I would advise you to 
accept twenty thousand a year as a start, 
considering the state of trade. 

I do not wish to offend your per- 
sonality by offering you financial aid. 
But you might let me know your new 
If I don’t hear from you | 
shall assume you are still at the old on« 

I am not alarmed, you 
children have all been very sensible 
about your defiance and fadicalism. 
The first two or three years of their 
marriages Francie and 
regular Borahs. 

Your Affectionate Father 


McCready Hust 
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Mysteries of 1931 
AVING a childish turn of mind 


which would make me willing, 

if necessary, to crawl a mile on 
my hands and knees over broken bottles 
to reach the newest soothsayer, it was 
with no small excitement that I en- 
rered the doors of the Eltinge Theatre, 
where the Rajah Raboid is reading 
nightly from his ball of crystal, things 
which he apparently never knew be- 
fore, and La Follette, the man of many 
faces, maneuvres for a large gum- 
chewing audience apparitions which 
now they see and then they don’t. The 
general title of the performance is 
“Mysteries of 1931”, and, never having 
lost a secret, stifled ambition to leap to 
the stage at the cry for volunteers, it 
had me all a-flutter. La Follette, the 
magician, was good, changing from 
one character to another in his mystic 
sketches with an amazing invisibility, 
extracting ducks, geese and chickens 
from empty bags and boxes, catching 
goldfish out of the air, pulling yards 
and yards of silk out of a bowl which 
seemed to contain nothing but water, 
summoning from nowhere lovely ladies 
into tenantless cabinets—in fact, to 
make a short story longer, performing 
all and more of those tricks which so 
delighted your childhood that it was 
more than you could bear when mean 
old grown-ups said it was largely done 

th mirrors, etc. 


UT it was the Rajah who really 
defeated me. There he stood, 
splendent in pale green velvet, promis- 
ing to answer questions about the pres- 
ent, past or future which anybody 
might care to ask. Anybody! And there 
I sat, threatened by my husband with 
divorce if I summoned the young wo- 
man who was circulating through the 
idience with slips of paper, although 
wished to know nothing more in- 
riminating than the whereabouts of 
my ring that disappeared last year, 
when, if ever, my luck at bridge would 
ange for the better, and whether or 
not the new gin was safe. His alarm 
may not have been entirely unfounded, 
because one woman, who didn’t seem 
to mind, was being rapidly told that 
her husband would soon divorce her. 
Another learned that her long lost 
brother was safe on a sailing-vessel on 
the high seas. Still another heard that 
her jealousy was well based but wrong- 
ly directed, since her spouse's interest 
was not in the blonde whom she sus- 
pected, but in a brunette living in their 
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own apartment building. A man in the 
balcony was enjoined to abandon his 
profession because of its danger, and 
the Rajah frankly admitted that it was 
the first time he had ever heard it call- 
ed a profession. Although he didn’t 
know the questions, he knew the 

swers in such copious detail that, aware 
that a code is supposed to exist between 
a mind-reader and his stooge, I watch- 
ed the young woman closely for ges- 
tures which might transfer information 
to the stage. She didn’t move a finger 
or an eyelash, and indeed, she would 
have been obliged to give a pantomime 
to get across the inspiration for as much 
as the Rajah gave back. Moreover, the 
inquirers, who were so numerous that 
they couldn’t a// have been plants, 
were both astonished and content with 
his replies. So, since it is unsatisfactory 
to look at happiness through other peo- 
ple’s eyes, there was nothing for me to 
do but go home, grimly resolved to 
attend another performance alone 


Heat Wave 


EAT WAVE” is another of those 

things about British colonists in 
a tropical country, where the men wear 
white, and drink all day long, and sit 
around the club cursing out the climate, 
while the women play tennis, indulge 
in amorous intrigue, and wish to God 
they were back in England. This piece 
has the conventional cast, including 
five native servants. (The presence of 
the latter reminded of something | 
have wondered about for a long time 
namely, why don’t these indigenous 
citizens of the tropics, with their supe- 
riority in numbers and their tribal cus- 
toms which would frighten even Ser- 
geant York, band together and beat up 
these white men who make them pull 
punkahs and pass trays? Especially 
when they are playing on the home 
field and the marines and the Cold- 
stream Guards are far, far away. I 
know there must be several sound eco- 
nomic, sociological answers, and | 
don’t want to hear even ove of them.) 


i. plot of ‘‘Heat Wave’’ is about 
Hugh Dawltrey (Beall Rath- 
bone), whom men hate and women 
love. The men hate him because he 
drinks too much and has figured as co- 
respondent in a celebrated divorce case. 
The women love him for the same rea- 
sons. He is a pariah in the colonial com- 
munity, although the men are willing 
to treat with him about his plantation, 
which they covet. The women are so 
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afraid that he will sell it and leave that 
one of them, an ubiquitous flapper play- 
ed by pretty little Betty Lawford, steals 
to his eases after nightfall and be- 
seeches him in vain to live up to his evil 
reputation. . I could tell you more 
about the plot—in fact I did tell you 
more, but the whole business seemed so 
futile that I erased it. You know as well 
as I do that Hugh turns out to be the 
noblest Briton of them all, that his con- 
nection with the divorce case was based 
on chivalry rather than unchastity, and 
that he drank too much only to drown 
the Great Love. This is a good place 
to announce that I am tired of plays 
featuring these handsome fellows who 
are devils with the women, and to 
hope that the next time I see Basil 
Rathbone, it will be in the role of a 
hermit with a long, white beard. 


The Twelfth Night Club 


‘Tie annual revel of the Twelfth 
Night Club (feminine equivalent of 
the Lambs Club) was a knockout this 
year. The program began with a post- 
mortem on a hand at contract, in which 
one player, with her husband lying shot 
through the heart because of his con- 
tribution to the discussion, ended the 
sketch by remarking, “I sti// say that 
bid should have been one diamond.” 
Frank Craven appeared as a faded juv- 
enile in a song written by Irene Frank- 
lin and Jerry Jarnagin, and Miss Frank- 
lin herself not only sang her ‘Sweet 
Adeline” songs, but added two num- 
bers dealing with an outstanding fea- 
ture of the current depression and the 
bunkish attempts to cheer us out of it 
which are as funny as anything I have 
heard this season, especially the one 
which concludes that if all these bright, 
silver-lining prophecies are true, “Then 
you are the King of Roumania, and I 
am the Queen of Spain”. “It’s an Old 
English Custom” was hilarious bur- 
lesque of the ladies and gentlemen 
lying abed which Peter Arno has pop- 
ularized, and Blythe Daly and Mary 
Daniel did an amusing bit showing how 
young girls’ ideas about burglars have 
changed in the past few years. Then 
there was a parade of women stars sing- 
ing the songs which made them famous 
—Ethel Levy, Fritzie Scheff, Edna May, 
Della Fox, Fay Templeton, Ada Lewis, 
Irene Bordoni and Lotta Faust, and the 
expert drumming of Ethel McDonough 
in ‘Mascot of the Troop”. All this, 
topped off by a swell supper and a fine 
band, should convince anybody that the 
girls did well this year. 
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**Inspiration.” 


HE Hollywood lovers are not 

doing right by our Greta. In her 

last two pictures “Romance” and 
“Inspiration” Miss Garbo has perform- 
ed up cto standard, but in both films 
she has had to “‘carry’”’ her leading man. 
The unconvincing work of Gavin Gor- 
don in “Romance” may be excused in 
part because of inexperience in talkies, 
but the poor showing which Robert 
Montgomery makes in “Inspiration,” 
is something of a mystery. During the 
past year Mr. Montgomery has proven 
to be one of our most consistent ju- 
veniles, never particularly brilliant, but 
always dependable. 

“Inspiration” presents Miss Garbo as 
a Parisienne model who has 
gone places, seen things, and done a 
heap o’ living, what with one artist 
and another and perhaps a writer or 
sculptor thrown in between seasons to 
break the monotony. This is her rou- 
tine: She falls in love with an artist, 
inspires him, then lives with him (or 
vice versa) and, after exhausting the 
possibilities of the romance, informs 
her temporary lover that the song is 
ended and walks out. By always beating 
her boy friends to the punch she leaves 
them with a bothersome appreciation of 
her physical attractiveness enhanced 
by admiration and respect for her 
intelligence. Nice work if you can 
gec it. 

Now you wouldn't expect that sort 
of a girl to fall in love with a narrow- 
minded, conceited prude, would you? 
Certainly not. Well, that’s just what 
Robert Montgomery turns out to be. 
The first night he meets Greta she 
walks over and suggests that they go 
home together—insists on going to his 
apartment, and spends the night 
excuse me a moment. Get awa) 
from behind that door, Junior, and go 
back upstairs to bed! No, you can't 
hear the rest of the story. Get going 
or I'll— Aren’t children cute at 
that age? Well Robert is so naive, 
meaning dumb, that he thinks he has 
swept a pure girl off her feet, which, 
however, does not keep him from con- 
tinuing the affair. Then he begins hear- 
ing about her previous amours and 
gets as upset as though he had married 
the lady. Every time a bit of her past 
bobs up he acts terribly hurt and leaves 
the poor girl. If he would rave and rant 
and raise the devil you could forgive 
him for being temperamental, but he 
just puts on a puritanical pout and 
refuses to play. 
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Perhaps the director has deliberately 
made the lover a weak character to pre- 
vent the audience feeling badly over 
the surprise ending. Our guess is that 
no director would want his leading man 
to appear at such a disadvantage under 
any circumstances. 

We may be unduly critical because 
of an admiration for Miss Garbo’s abil- 
ity which magnifies the faults of her 
supporting cast. Her work in “In- 
spiration”’ is so fine that we found the 
picture entertaining in spite of its ob- 
vious faults. 


“Girls Demand Excitement.” 


NE of the mysteries of the movies 

is how stories like this one are 
accepted for production. It seems that 
somewhere along the red tape route 
somebody would step up and ask for 
one good reason why the thing should 
be bought—or perhaps it is one of 
those things that are ordered and ac- 
cepted sight unseen. 

Of all the grotesque impressions of 
American College life that have been 
presented on the screen, this is, per- 
haps, the most astonishing. It seems 
that a group of young men at Dear 
Old Whoosis have declared themselves 
woman-haters and formed a club for 
the avowed purpose of rescuing their 
Alma Mater from the evils of co- 
education. To form such an organ- 
ization in any college we have 
visited, it would only be necessary 
to collect all the hire a hall 
and elect a queen. 


Sissies, 


Another funny thing about this 
school is that the issue of co-education 
is to be decided by a popular vote. 
“Well,” says one of the girls just be- 
fore election, ‘things have come to a 
pretty pass when you boys don’t want 
girls around, What is wrong with us 
or you?” “You're ruining our teams 
on account of keeping the athletes up 
till all hours necking!” says the head 
woman-hater. The girls sneer at this, 
declare that the teams at Whoosis are 
just naturally terrible, and add further 
insult by challenging the boys to a 
game of basketball, the understanding 
being that if the girls win the boys 
give up the co-ed fight. The boys, ac- 
cept, laughingly. 

Before the game the teader of the 
girls tells her team the only way they 
can win is by using their sex appeal, 
so each girl goes out on the court, 
fiddles with her suit, rolls her eyes, 
rubs her shoulder against her opposing 
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player, and the woman-haters are so 
upset that they are trailing by about 19 
to 4 at the end of half. Having played 
basketball for a number of years, this 
reporter was not a little astounded to 
watch those five-foot girls take the ball 
away from six-foot men and shoot at 
will. It is the greatest tribute we have 
ever seen paid to sex-appeal. 

The worst part of this silly film is 
that it makes two promising youngsters 
look pretty foolish. One is Virginia 
Cherrill, who is so impressive as the 
blind girl in Chaplin’s “City Lights,” 
the other is John Wagner, who began 
his screen career so auspiciously a few 
months back in “The Big Trail.” 


**Scandal Sheet.’’ 


HIS movie is supposed to prove 

something about yellow journalism. 
We must confess that we don’t know 
what it is. In George Bancroft we have 
a hard-boiled managing editor whos« 
creed is “get the story and print it—no 
matter who it hurts—’’ but apparently 
it is just this one man whose love of 
sensationalism and utter disregard for 
the feelings of others gives to his news 
paper its saffron hue. Is the publisher, 
for instance, a ruthless, inconsiderate 
fellow ? Dearie me, no. Butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth. Through the im- 
maculate diction, gentlemanly appear- 
ance and courtly manners of Gilbert 
Emery he seems entirely out of place 
as the head of a scandal sheet—but then 
there are probably men in real life who 
find themselves sucked into just such 
awkward positions where they have to 
sacrifice their own finer personal feel- 
ings for the good of the organization. 
Sort of Pawns of Fate—like General 
Butler. 

Disregarding the picture’s message, 
or lack of it, we consider it good en- 
tertainment because of the performance 
given by Mr. Bancroft, Kay Francis 
and Clive Brook under John Crom 
well’s intelligent direction. The action 
is smooth and works up to a fine 
climax in the scene during which Ban- 
croft dictates the story of his own crim 
for the newspaper. 

One incident seems entirely out of 
step to us. Bancroft loves his wife de- 
votedly, but when evidence is brought 
to his office that she has been seen 
in another man’s apartment, he sends 
the story in to the paper and refers 
to the apartment as a “love nest” 
without any proof of the damaging 
statement. 
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From “CITY LIGHTS.” 








The artist observed Charlie Chaplin vexed about something. 











ST. LOUIS—Here is a new angle 
of a bridge-player holding thirteen of 
a suit and not taking a trick. 

It happened this way: 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Meyer were play- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
ton Johns. 

Starting with one spade, offered by 
Mrs. Meyer, the bid mounted to six 
clubs. 

It was again Mrs. Meyer's turn to bid. 

“Darling,” she said to her husband, 
“what does one do when 
one has thirteen spades?” 

And that broke up the 
bridge game. 


BOSTON — The _busi- 
ness depression is far- 
reaching in its effects. 

President Carl Shaw of 
the United States Fat Men’s 
Club announces that the 
depression has reduced the 
tonnage of its membership 
by 3,650 pounds, leaving 
the gross avoirdupois of the 
1,472 members at the 
alarmingly low total of 
332,672 pounds. 


NEW YORK—Within 
the next three years prohi- 
bition in the United States 





shall come to an end, pre- 
dicts the Rev. Arthur W. 
Brooks, pastor of Christ- 
by-the-Sea Church, at 
Broad-Channel, Queens, 
who is an astrologer. Pro- 
hibition is doomed by the 
heavenly bodies, he said. 


"Don't 4 


TOMPKINS CORNER, 
N. Y.—There’s something rotten in 
this community. In the fall election last 
year, there were 907 registered voters. 
But the census report this year lists a 
population of only 857. 


NEW YORK—Dr. Edward H. Em- 
ett, pastor of the Manhattan Congre- 
gational Church, has engaged a jazz 
band to play in the church, beginning 
Easter Sunday. They will play only 
hymns, or serious offerings, “We must 
make our churches attractive to all,” he 
said, ‘and especially to young people. 
I am not trying to do anything sensa- 
tional, but I hope to offer pleasant 
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music. I expect the congregation to 
refrain from beating time with their 
feet.” 


MEDIA, PA.—George McFadden, 
recently deceased, left several million 
dollars to his wife on condition that she 
live in the United States eight months 
out of the year. And he particularly 
stipulated that “residence in the city 
of New York shall not be regarded as 
residing in the United States.” 
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NEW YORK—Dr. Albert Edward 
Wiggam, biologist, told a class of bi- 
ology teachers: ‘Morons are multiply- 
ing much faster than college professors, 
business men, or skilled workers .. . 
Civilization is making the world safe 
for stupidity. Not only have the intel- 
ligent classes given up the family idea, 
but they are going out of their way to 
help the physically and mentally unfit, 
through charitable institutions, prolong 
their lives and propagate their kind.” 
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Yo you want to start an epidemic? 
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ROCHESTER, MINN.—The more 
old maids in the neighborhood the bet- 
ter the crop of red clover, according to 
Dr. George M. Higgins, Mayo Founda 
tion biologist. 

Dr. Higgins explains himself: 

“Old maids,” he said, “keep cats. 

“Cats prey on mice. 

‘Mice eat bumblebees’ nests. 

“Bumblebees pollinate red clove: 
blossoms. 

“The more pollination the better the 
crop. 





BOSTON — Mayo: 
James M. Curley decided 
that urban life was robbing 
many Bostonians of a close 
up appreciation of livestock 
common to the New En 
gland farm. So he had the 
city buy two Jersey cows 
and place them among thc 
animals at Franklin Park 


Zoo. 


MUSKOGEE—A negro 
came into the office of 
Theo Frazier, Muskogee 
county clerk, yesterday, and 
asked that the girl’s name 
on the license be changed, 
explaining he had had an 
argument with the chosen 
one. 

“What's the matter?” 
asked Frazier. “Did you de 
cide you didn’t love her?” 

“Well, we had a little 
argument, I decided to 
marry the other one. Just 
change the names.” 

“T can’t do that,”” Frazier 
said. “‘It’s already been re- 
corded. All I can do is sell you anothe 
license.” 

I don’t guess I'd better buy another 
one,’ the negro replied. “They ain't 
three dollars difference in them two 
gals.” 


CHICAGO—The Standard Farm 
Papers questionnaired thirty-two thou- 
sand families on their use of canned 
goods. It was found that fifty per cent 
of the farmers use package break- 
fast foods, forty per cent use canned 
corn, thirty-six per cent use canned 
peas and nineteen per cent canned 
peaches. 











PLAYS 


GREEN Pastures. Mansfield. $3.85—The 
Bible as it seems to the negro—beau- 
tifully and amusingly done by an all- 
negro cast. 


THAT'S GRATITUDE. John Golden. $3.00— 
Frank Craven's hilarious comedy of 
American home-life in a small town. 


Once IN A LIFETIME. Masic Box. $3.85 
—Sat. Hol. $4.40—Side-splitting satire 
of Hollywood and the talkies. With 
George Kaufman—one of the authors 
in the cast. 


THE Greeks Hap A Worp For It. 
Harris. $3.85—Sat. Hol. $4.40—The 
intimate home-life of three ex-chorines 
as seen by Zoé Akins. 


Mrs. MoontiGut. Little. $3.85-—-The sad 
and charming story of a lady unable to 
grow old during the course of three 
generations. With Haidee Wright, Guy 
Standing and Edith Barrett. 


PAGAN Lapy. 48th Street. $3.85—Melo- 
drama—with the ever-present boot- 
legger, a preacher and Miss Ulric. 


ON THE Sport. Forrest. $3.00—Sat. Hol. 
$3.85—Edgar Wallace’s burlesque 
melodrama of our Chicago gangsters 
with Crane Wilbur and Anna May 
Wong. 


GraND Hore. National. $4.40—Excit- 
ing, interesting and beautifully staged 
drama of 36 hours in a Berlin hotel. 
With Henry Hull and Eugénie Leon- 


tovich. 


TONIGHT OR NEVER. Belasco. $3.85— 
Sat. Hol. $4.40—A thoroughly enter- 
taining evening done in true Belasco 
style. With Helen Gahagan being 
ruined for the sake of her art. 





Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence 
in “Private Lives.” 


THE VINEGAR TREE. Playhouse. $3.85— 
Mary Boland as the feather-brained wo- 
man with a romantic imagination fot 
the past gets herself in difficulties in 
the present. 


Ou Promise ME! Royale. $3.85—Broad 
farce in which an elderly philanderer 
gets his deserts and pays. With Lee 
Tracy. 


PETTICOAT INFLUENCE. Lyceum. $3.85— 
Helen Hayes in a drawing room com- 
edy wherein she wangles an appoint- 
ment for her husband in the diplomatic 
service. 


THE TRUTH GAME. Barrymore. $3.85- 
Airy comedy of a tenacious young man 
in pursuit of a girl. Ivor Novello wrote 
the play and is the young man, Phoebe 
Foster is the girl and Billie Burke is 
there to watch. 


Five STAR FINAL. Cort. $3.85—An absorb- 
ing and thrilling evening in this vigor- 
ous attack on the tabloid scandal sheet. 
With Arthur Byron as the managing 
editor. 


PHitip Goes Fortu. Biltmore. $3.85— 
Clean, straight-forward, amusing com- 
edy of a nice young man with ambitions 
to go to the ‘big city’ and be a play- 
wright. 


Tomorrow AND Tomorrow. Henry Mil- 
ler. $3.85—A woman with a thwarted 
maternal instinct—a lot of normal, 
delightful conversation—with Zita 
Johann, Herbert Marshall and Osgood 
Perkins—and based on a Bible story 


ANATOL. Booth. $3.00—Sat. Hol. $3.85 
Schnitzler’s farce of old Vienna and the 
prodigiously amorous young man. The 
settings alone are worth going to see. 


With Joseph Schildkraut. 


GREEN Grow THE 
Liracs. Guild. $3.00 
The Guild goes na- 

tive in this lusty piece 

of Oklahoma and the 
early days. With Hel- 


en Westley, June 
Walker and Franchot 
Tone. 

As You Desire Me. 


Maxine Elliott's. $3.85 
Pirandello’s disturb 
ing play with Judith 
Anderson as the lady 
of doubtful identity 
Is she the woman kid 
napped by the Ger 


mans ten years before? 


PrivATE Lives. Times 
Square. $3.85 Noel 
Coward, and Gertrude 
Lawrence in a gay, 
mad, tempestuous play 
of a pair unable to 
live apart but unable 
to live peaceably to 
gether. 


THE BarRETTS Or WIM- 
POLE STREET. Empire. 
$3.85—Katharine 
Cornell at last gets a 
worth-while play in 
this one—based on the 
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lives of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning. 

Dr. X. Hudson. $3.00—Real hokum mys- 
tery with a killer loose and a bunch of 
scientists Out to get him. 

DeaTH TAKES A Houipay. Ambassador. 
$3.00—Return engagement for a short 
time. Philip Merivale as the grim 
reaper week-ending on the earth. 

ToOPAZE. 49th Street. $3.00—IN FRENCH. 
Antoine Arnaudy and a French com 
pany in last year’s amusing satire of 
politics in France. 

HEAT Wave. Fulton. $3.85—Basil Rath 
bone is here again—with Selena Royle 
in a play by Roland Pertwee. 

THE GREAT BARRINGTON. Avon. $3.00 
A comedy by Franklin Russell with 
Orto Kruger and Suzanne Caubaye. 

AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. Waldorf. $3.00 

A revival of the play based on Theo 
dore Dreiser's novel. With Roy Har- 
grave and Ruth Nugent. 

Success. Hopkins. $4.40—A play by A. A. 


Milne with Louis Calhern in the cast 


MUSICAL 


FINE AND Danby. Erlanger. $5.50—Joe 
Cook goes on and on in a swell show. 

THREE'’S A Crown. Selwyn. $5.50—Sat. 
Hol. $6.60—And this is the most en- 
tertaining revue in town. With Clifton 
Webb, Libby Holman and Fred Allen. 

Girt Crazy. Alvin. $5.50—Top-notch, 
lively show set to Gershwin music with 
comedy by Willie Howard. And there's 
Ethel Merman and the cowboy quar- 
tette. 

THe New Yorkers. Broadway. $5.50 
Sat. Hol. $6.60—Sophisticated, smart 
revue with the maximum of stars 
Clayton, Jackson and Durante: Frances 
Williams: Hope Williams and War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians. 

BALLYHOO. Hammerstein. $4.40—W. C. 
Fields and Chaz Chase are funny. The 
rest 18S not so good. 

Meet My Sister. Shubert. $5.50—Charm- 
ing play with niusic—but no choruses 

when you're in a mood for quiet 

and relaxation. With Bettina Hall and 
George Grossmith. 

You Saiw It. Chanin’s 46th Street. $4.40 

The new collegiate revue with pep 
featuring Lou Holtz 

STUDENT PRINCE. Majestic. $2.50—Re- 
vival of this favorite operetta. 

AMERICA’S SWEETHEART. Broadhurst. 
$5.50—Sat. Hol. $6.60—Another haw- 
haw at Hollywood—set to music. With 
Jack Whiting and Jeanne Aubert. 


THe Ganc’s Att Here. Imperial—A 
galaxy of stars including Ted Healy, 
Zelma O'Neal, and Ruth Tester. Book 
by Russell Crouse. 

THE VENETIAN GLAss NEPHEW. Vander- 
bilt. $3.85—A “comedy opera’ report- 
ed to be based on Elinor Wylie’s novel. 

THE WUuNDER Bar. Bayes. $5.50—A con- 
tinental importation in which some of 
the audience sits on the stage and the 
action takes place in the center of the 
theatre where by the way the seats 
have been taken out. And Al Jolson 


returns! (Continued on page 28) 
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$1.50 from sale of old dress suit, imagines it. 


THE INCOME TAX OFFICE ON MARCH 16TH 
As conscientious Jones, who has neglected to include 











Come to think of it, the horse cer- 
tainly has a lot of horse-sense. It was 
afraid of the motor-car when the pedes- 
trian merely laughed at it. 

E1 erybody's iH eekly. 


TEACHER: “What is your father’s 
occupation, Jimmy?” 

Boy: ‘“He’s a worm imitator.” 

TEACHER: “What is that?” 

Boy: “He bores holes in furniture 
for an antique dealer.’” —Pearson’s. 


According to a gossip note writer, 
too many after-dinner speeches make 
people dull. The real trouble is that too 
many dull people make after-dinner 


ae LADY OF 
The Humorist. , 


THE OUSE 
speeches. - : 
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only you? 


earrulous neighbor): Is this a talkie, deavie, or is it 
Tatler. 
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Our Foolish Contemporaries 












“Hello, is that Jones?” asked the 
voice at one end of the telephone 

Jones said it was 

“Come and have a round of golf 
asked the first voice 

I'm sorry,” replied Jones, 
afraid I You I’m 


but I'm 


can't SEE, in halt 
mourning.’ 

“Oh!” dubiously from the other end 
Then brightly, “Oh, what about 


nine holes Tatlei 


well, 


An Austrian musician has invented 
. saxophone which can be played by 
machine. World seems further 
otf than ever Punch. 


peace 


MacDoNaLp—That’s a poor blade 
you've got on your safety razor, Sandy 
~ MacTavisH—Well, 
enough for my father and it’s good 
enough for m« Pathfind ¢ 


it was good 


A. S. Jordy, the billiard champion 
said at a banquet in Baltimore: 

Another chap and I were on a 
walking trip in New Hampshire some 
years ago, and we put up one night at 
a village inn. After supper at the inn 
we went into a room with the word 
‘billiards’ painted on the door; but the 
table was little and rickety, and the 
balls were a dirty grey color, so we 
hardly thought we'd play. 

“"Game of billiards, gents?’ said 
the landlord, as he bustled in. 

“"T don’t know,’ I said. ‘I don’t like 
these balls. How do you tell the red 
from the white?’ 

“ "Oh, that’s easy,’ said the landlord. 
‘You soon get to know ‘em by the 


shape.’ y Detroit Free Press. 
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SUGAR COATED 


CHEWING GUM 





“When a man has too much to 
drink,” says a doctor, “he should ask 
for some bisurated magnesia.’’ But 
when a man has had too much to drink 
he can’t say ‘“‘bisurated magnesia.”’ 

—Passing Show. 





“Put the British Nation to Work,” 
urges a headline. It is remarkable that 
this obvious cure for unemployment 
should have so long escaped notice. 


— Prin / ° 








PEPPERMINT 
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Greenbrier 
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RECORDS 


COLUMBIA 


HEADIN’ For BETTER Times’ —Ted Lewis 
nd His Band in propaganda against the 


depression Lots of fun 


Just A GIGOLO In this, Ted success- 

fully arouses sympathy for “un gigolo 
lamente’, and the piano player prac- 

tices his arpe 2L1OS, 

Where Have You Bren” (The Neu 


Wallace & His Campus 
ne. An unusual tune but 
hum it. and 

Hetito! BEAUTIFUL! The same orches- 
number of Donaldson's. 


y—and on its 


Y orkers )\—Ted 
Neatly done 
| 


don't try to casually 


Boys. 





tra does a new 





Catchy easy harmon way to 


popularity 
BRUNSWICK 


THE SLEEPY TOWN Express’ —Ben Bernie 


and His Orchestra. A bed time story set 
to music—with train effects and Ben's 
funnin’. You'll like it, be you six of 


sixty. and 


THe Kinc’s Horses’ —Another amusing 
novelty by Bernie’s orchestra. Mostly 
‘orses’ ‘oofs! 


“Yours AND MINE” and 
“It Must Be True’’—Chester Gaylord fur- 


nishes variety from so many orchestra 
releases. Mild entertainment. 
VICTOR 


“HEARTACHES '—Bert Lown and His Hotel 
Biltmore Orchestra. Prominent strings and 
some careful harmony by the Biltmore 


Trio. and 
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The 


‘TheGreenbrier | 


d Cottages 


White Sulphur Springs. West Virginia 


Almerica’s PremierAllyYear Resort 
Greatly Enlarged, with 350 New Rooms, 


Re-opened March 2™4 


3 Golf Courses—45 Holes 
Stables of Thorobred Horses 
Extensive Trails thru the Mountains 
5 Championship Tennis Courts 
World-Famous Hydro-Therapeutic Baths 
On Main Line C. & O. Ry. Excellent Motor Roads 


Fireproof 
Throughout 


Greenbrier Cottages 


= Housekeeping or Non-Housekeeping 


for Summer Rental Reservations 
ut Reasonable Rates New York—The Plaza 
Summer Temperature Hotel Cleveland 


Li 


Detroit Athletic Ciub 
Chicago-—Congress Hotel 


Av rages /U 





terature on Request Boston—Copley Plaza 
"Rg QHNSTON 


“Say ‘HELLO’ To Tue Forks BAcK 
Home’ —A good orchestra can trim up a 
tune, no matter how inane the lyrics, and 
nearly make us like it. Same bunch. 


Tru.y I Love You” and 


REACHING For THE MOoon’’—The Trou- 
badours present a foxtrot and a waltz in 
a smooth, subdued style. Lew Conrad is 
rather good on the vocal refrains. 


SHEET MUSIC 


“Funny Little You” (No show) 
Speaking Of You” (The Gang’ s 
Sweet And Hot” and 

You Sais It’ (You Said It) 

“If You Haven't Got A Girl” (No show) 


All Here ) 





Sir JAMES JEANS asks us to realize 
that if ADAM had had the use of wire- 
less and had sent out an S. O. S. it 
would not yet have reached the more 
distant _ stars. Another profound 
thought is that if ADAM had broadcast 
a talk on gardening there would have 
been nobody but Eve to listen to him. 

—Punch. 





“On, I really don’t mind her, my 
dear. But you know very well she is 
superficial to the core.” 

“Indeed ? Still, often, I think, super- 
ficiality is only skin deep.” 

—Tit-Bits. 















for youmand your vacation 


This is the life for summer days— 
carefree, gorgeous, thrilling! Ride 
mountain trails from morning till 
night, hike, fish, golf, motor, or just 
take time off from cares. Some- 
thing new to see and do every day! 
For the whole story write Great 
Northern Vacations, St. Paul. 


The New 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED / 


Jupce: Why did you hit your hus- 
band with this pistol ? 
Rusy: Cause it wuzn’t loaded, suh. 








See following page me 
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Glacier Park’s the place 
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WADING ALONG PARK AVENUE. 


Miss Patience Gurlick, paternal grand- 

daughter of General Hooper, on her 

mother’s side, and Miss Esther Worm- 

ley (rear rank) maternal great grand- 

niece of Lord Doopershire, on 

England’s side, caught by the camera 
as they splashed by Pierre's. 





Mr. and Mrs. John Horton Mesker 


| gave a luncheon today at La Jose in 
| honor of John Doe and Richard Roe 





The Dramatic Club of the Maple 
wood Country Club will present to- 
night ‘The Last of Miss Fiditch, Our 
Old School Teacher,” as a benefit for 
the unemployed. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid of New 
York left the Herald Tribune several 
days ago and turned up in column 3, 
item 7 of the New York Times 





Miss Beatrice Gruber of Philadelphia 
arrived yesterday to join the house party 
at La Solana, the villa of Charles A. 
Monday, which includes Mrs. Lydia 
Hutchins, Robert Scarborough Jr. of 
New York and a sunken garden named 

| Mrs. Arnott Whaley. 





Lieut. Col. Gringo Ravioli, Honorary 
Aide de Camp to the King of Spain 
and Military Attache of the Spanish 
Embassy, and Senorita Dolores, daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Col. Gringo Ravioli, Hon 
orary Aide de Camp to the King of 
Spain and Military et cetera, are at the 
Ritz-Carlton awaiting the arrival of 
Lieut. Col. sbid's wife, Senora shid. 





The Earl and Countess Malrolt are 


expected on the Aquitania, due tomor- | 


row, and will go to Palm Beach for the 


remainder of the Winter, due to Mrs. | 


Edward T. Barkley. Jack Cluett. 
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FIRST. . dignify 
the breath 


Breethem, for a clean, sweet breath, is a 
new boon to the art of gracious living. 
This amazing discovery quickly banishes 
the odors of tobacco, liquor, onions and 
other factors causing unpleasant breath. 
Pleasant-tasting crystal tablets in the vest- 
pocket compact, Breethem affords conven- 
ient, unobtrusive protection for those in- 
timate business and social moments when 
the courtesy of a wholesome breath is 
appreciated most. 

Breethem is a scientific neutralizing agent 
whose safe, immediate action restores the 
mouth to the sweetness of a baby’s. That 
is why fastidious men and women acclaim 
Breethem “the breath corrective in good 
form.” 

Use Breethem always and your breath will 
never tell. 


Tennessee Products Corporation 
Nashville, Tenn. 






















FRATERNITY 
The Chamber 


»f Horros 


When a dog leads a man, the man is 
blind. When a man leads a dog, he is 
married ! Everybody's Weekl 





CUSTOMER (indignantly) That 
parrot you sold me hadn't been in the 
day before 
dreadfully. 


house be gan to swear 





DrEALER—Well, Madam, you asked 
me for one that would be quick to 
learn. Pathfinder. 

His fellow-clerks gathered round 
him when the news of his engage- 
ment became public property and ex- 
tended congratulations. “But,” said 
one man, “I understand the girl you 


are engaged to is a twin. How do 


you tell the difference between her 
and her sister?” 

“Well, it’s a jolly nice family,” said 
the lucky man, “and I don't bother 
very much.”’ 

Outs pan 





Cont'd from preceding page 


Lis 


INITIATION AT 
Featuring the Imitation Flit 








BUGG UNIVERSITY 


Gun 


A writer declares that lots of people 
keep coins for luck. Anyone who can 
keep coins for any length of time in 
days is very lucky indeed. 


The Hu 


these 





You can’t blame everything on the 
law. In Russia, where 
only 30 cents, 
worth of 


div orce COSTS 


a husband used 50 cents’ 
arsenic instead. 
_ Publish ers $} rd i ale. 











A Cuisine for Epicures 


Smithfield Ham, Lynnhaven Oysters, 
Princess Anne Turkey are only a few of 
the justly famed delicacies enjoyed by 
“Cavalier” guests. 

Every room in the hotel has outside 


exposure and private bath. Two sporty 
golf courses, gaited thoroughbreds, ten 


nis courts, glass-enclosed sea-pool. Out- 
door sports the year around 

Pullman direct to hotel. Fine motor 
roads. By steamer from many points 


Complete information upon request. 


ALE IF 


C. V. Delahunt 
Managing Director 







VIRGINIA BEACH 
y VIRGINIA 
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ACCORDING TO THOMAS, by Ivan 
Nazhivin. Harper & Bros, $3. Extraor 
dinary novel, translated from the Rus 
sian (for Lenten reading) in which 
the Galilean hero is seemingly devital- 
ized of divinity, yet somehow you feel 
that He isn’t, after all. The author says 
Tolstoy told him it couldn’t be done, 
bur, waiting "25 years, he now does it. 
superbly. 


MADEMOISELLE AGAINST THI 
Wor p, by Titayna. Horace Liverig/ 


$3. Here a cultivated French girl (now 


called “the sweetheart of danger’) 
seeking unstinted adventures in air 


water, desert, all-around-the-globe, suc 
ceeds in telling her thrilling story wit! 
admirable poise, keen, realistic obser 
vations, showing high feminine intelli 
gence and Gallic wit. And she certainly 
has it in for Americans, ragging them 
wherever she met them. 





ENGLAND, HER TREATMENT 0! 
America, by George Henry Payne. / 
H. Sears & Co., $3.50. Enlivened 
the reprint of B. Shaw’s recent “dirty 
dig”’ as to Americans, which graces the 
opening page, and also by some cat 
toons from Punch, and with a usef 
bibliography of this rawther indelicate 


subject. Good historical survey, 

which Senator Moses, in his introdu 
tion, thinks Mr. Payne should have 
pointed more of a moral. Anyway, it's 


a pat production. 


COME TO THINK OF It, 
Chesterton. Dodd, Mead & (¢ 
Elegantly amusing essays in which the 
are compared by the recently Seeing 
America author to a serpent, ‘smooth 
and graceful and easy of movement, 
in the “ON” technique: “On Boys,” 

On Preaching,” yes, even “On Prohi 
bition.” Unexcelled as bed re: iding, if 
you happen to be in the habit of going 


to bed. 


by G. K 


S$? 50 


. 


Dark Herirace, by Shirland Quin 
Little. Brown & Co., $2.50. First novel 
starting with a family in Wales, from 
which there emerges a boy who comes 
to America, and eventually (if not 
now) gets into an advertising agency, 
and also into other difficulties. And 
then Wales. Rather long drawn out 
amateur joints, but on the whole, a 
good reading yarn—love and character. 

Thomas L. Masson. 
















Winners of LIFE’S Cross Word | 3 33days' 255 


Picture Puzzle No. 77 
Health and | ly Y¥5o,000 satisfied members EXPENSES 
} r “AT IAI DIT! y hotels Py travel, 250 tours, 26 
pleasure, 
both . 
9 


BoxroNodot 


days $235 to 104 days $890. Seven-country 
tour $345. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON ST., Boston, Mass 
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FOREMOST STUDENT TOURS 


BrowN: You ought to brace up and 
show your wife who's running things 
at your house 


} 


Potts: (sadly) There’s no need 
She knows. 






A delicious, refreshing, 
AID TO DIGESTION 


The Finest Sparkling Table Water 
in the World 






Sole Importers: Apollinaris Agency Co. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 








Sparse. 







Nitrates. 










Iv's drag, not slipperiness, 
that puts SHAVE into Shaving 
Cream. Just the right amount 
of drag or resistance holds the 
bladeclose tothe face and makes 
it cut ’em off clean without pull 
or suffering. 


"The Doctor's Revenge” 





(3) Gneiss. 











(1) Engines. S 
ain Harold N. Roundy 
(5) Scarlet. U.S.V.B. Hospital 107 
Bedford, Mass. 





























For explanation: An enterprising 
man knows no unemployment, making 
business both for himself and others. 


Our chemists in 346 principal 
experiments have examined this 
matter of drag at close range, 
and solved it completely. 





What is more pleasant than a cold 
bath before breakfast?” asks a writer. 
The answer is: No cold bath before 




















breakf _ Nowordsof mine can convey 
cakfast. ; Thomas R. Akers a ethan ahd y 
Punch => ry . to you exactly what this means. 

Punch. 82 West Hamburg Scr., y y 


You've got to try Burma-Shave 
to experience the utter joy of 
shaving when properly adjusted 
resistance is given to your razor. 


Op. Odeth 


P.S. At the drug store in tubes and jars. 
Try the 35c tube first. It's a whopper, 
half a foot long by 134" in diameter. 


Baltimore, Md 











“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” For explanation: The medicine-man 
fet goes on the war path. 
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John Wyckoff Mettler, Jr. 


Foe jie = His Te ae 33 
be bag ced “” Fi P.O. Box 5 





Pe ms es Concord, New Hampshire 
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For explanation: The doctor settles 


Se ie his unemployment problem. 
Value 

Ar Tue DRAKE you will en- Kenneth G. Holdom 

joy spacious quarters... 


Phillips Academy 


beautifully furnished. A Aeteome Dineen 


dining serv ice intern ition- 


ally famous... a quiet... é 
restful location . . . and con- For explanation: How do you like 
venient toall Loopactivities. them apples? 


Rates begin at $5 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 


J. C. Stiles 
THE 911 Union Street, 


DRAK aN Brunswick, N. J. 









HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Under Blackstone Management 





For explanation: A drastic prescrip- NO BRUSH 
tion, NO LATHER 
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LIFE’S CROSS WORD PICTURE PUZZLE NO. 82 


| After you have solved the puzzle and got the correct title for the picture, the 
| words of which are in the puzzle, give your explanation of it in not more than 
| fifteen words. 

et a Send in the completed puzzle with the title and your explanation. The 


cleverest explanations will be printed, and Lire will pay $5 for each one accepted. 
Send all puzzles to Puzzle Editor, Lirr, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 


; A ° 
ain street Contest for this issue closes March 27, 1931. 
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On your way to or fom 


CALIFORNIA > * | @ Pe 


If you’re going to travel, then | 32 33 
really travel. Get off the great 
American Main Street that 
stretches across the continent. 34 























Let the family see the fringe of 






















































































America where the wonders lie | [387 |38 ep est (39 |40 
—the world’s greatest monument : 

to engineering genius —the a AD 
Panama Canal, America’s contri- 

bution to the Wonders of the | 

World. On the way is a bit of old 43 aaes 
Spain, a touch of Monte Carlo— 

a dash of Paris —all in one gay, | 45 4o 
throbbing city— Havana. 

This is the thrilling way from 

Coast to Coast —the all-water, ACROSS DOWN 
open-air, recreation route on the 1. The girl with this gets her man. 1. A hand at poker. 


Something for a rainy day. 


three new electric liners ae ’ 
8. To dangle after. 


2. All about love. 





. , a — 3. Wore 
California Virginia | 1). A macaw. a of anes 
* 12. City in Pa. 1. A great stunt. 
Pennsylvania 13. Period. 5. Kid. 


14. A high hill to clin b 


largest, finest, fastest steamers in | 15° This is just perfection. 


6. Pretty spry. 


intercoastal service. Fortnightly, 16. Pretend. -. Forest rangers. 
13-day express sailings. Special 17. Enamel polisher. 8. Let. 

















: 20. Make a good resolution. oT Pee 7 ‘ 
tours, Around and Across America ; oan pene . The way the scared cat 
’ 21. Independence League. ean dey 
by water and rail. 22. To appear. »owed her back. 
24. Frosted. 10. A ship channel. 
HAVANA TOURS — 9-day all expense in- 25. Direction. 18. Passé. 
clusive tours to Havana and retura by 26. Book of Norse mythology. C 
Panama Pacific Liner. 27 A ‘flop 19. Benefit. 
30. Took food. 20. Plain crazy. 
Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 32. Mixed type. 23. Manufactured. 
Market St., San Francisco; our offices else- 33. Negative. 28. On top. 
where or authorized S.S. or R.R. agents. 34. First person singular. } 
35. One, any. 29. High rank. 
g 37. Make an admission. 30. Interchange of letters. 
& 
Ononmna Oocs IC 39. A long fish, os Seal 
| 41. Japanese food fish. ; 
] | 42. Freed. 34. Jots. 
A_t tN E W 43. Symbol of industry. 36. Fraternity. 
ne STEA M ER S | 44. Am. humorist. ? ¥ 
8. Mak wish, 
45. Animal enclosure. 38. Make a h 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 46. Injure. 40. Opera. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


FOR THE LADY? No. For the human object on her left who 
seems to be obscuring part of the scenery. 


Here he is, cast up on a deserted island where some charitable 
fate has given him the Time, the Place, the Girl—and he doesn’t 
know what to talk about. Absolutely at a loss for words, when 
he should be rising to the occasion with a flow of wit and 


persiflage. 


There’s no excuse for this when LIFE is only $1.00 for 10 
issues, and coupons are as handy as the one below. 


BE PREPARED FOR 
ANY EMERGENCY 


LIFE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





NAME 


Subscribe to LIFE now 





ADDRESS 
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Sunshine Mellows 
Feat _P 


LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your 
throat 


The adviceof your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Rays. LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos 
—the Cream of the Crop — THEN — “IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so “TOASTING” — that extra, secret 

rocess=— removes harmful irritants that 





TUNE IN- 


cause throat irritation and coughing. 
The Lucky Strike 


“It’s toasted” F 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough =~ on onde 


and Saturday 





evening over 


N.B.C. networks 
© 1931, The American Tobacco Co.. Mire 








